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Practical Work Given in 
The accompanying picture shows the boys in 
N. Y 
engaged in a class period in farm shop work 
the the com- 
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third year course in agriculture at Perry, 
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process constructed Among 


things boys are taught in farm shop 


boy in the foreground has brought a 


from home is busily engaged 
the 


and 


stirrup. In blacksmithing, iron 


bending drilling are taught and also 


setting shoes and sharpening calks on horses 
With the decreasing number of blacksmith 
shops throughout the country villages the neces- 
sity of a farmer knowing how to shoe his own 
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agricultural course 


in 


Perry Agricultural Course 


horses is of mportance The teacher, Clinton 
S. Maldoon, is examining a job of setting shoes 
which has just been done by the boy at the 
anvil. 


The school at Perry is equipped in excellent 


manner. The shop provided is roomy, well- 
lighted and has a wide double door at the 
that 


and 


rear, 


with a ramp farm machines such as 


so 


farm mowers tractors can be brought in 


for study, repair and adjustment Farm shop 


work is only one of the phases of the farmers’ 
job that is given attention in the course of study 


in agriculture. In class work the boys study 


proven practices of farmers and develop prin- 


ciples which are useful to them in making de- 


cisions concerning the practices best for them 


to follow on their own farms and in their own 


supervised practical work. 
Practical work of this type is meeting with 
and 


hearty approval on the part of the boys 


patrons of the Perry school. 
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Department To Conduct 
Survey of English Teaching 


The Educational Measurements Bureau of 
the Department has made plans for a survey 
of the teaching of English in the State. This 
is to be carried on in grades 4 through 8. It 
plans to use four English tests which have been 
devised by the staff of the Bureau with the co- 
operation of E. B. Richards, Supervisor of 
English. One of these tests measures the 
pupil’s ability to correct errors in English and 
to choose between right and wrong forms. A 
second test measures the pupil’s ability to write 
sentences which are correct from the stand- 
point of English and also meet the require- 
ments of a definite situation. Both of these 
tests are to be used in grades 4 through 8. A 
third test measures the pupil’s knowledge of 
grammar and a fourth the pupil’s literature 
information. These last two are for grades 
7 and 8 only. 

All village and district superintendents and 
a limited number of city superintendents have 
been asked to cooperate in this survey. Thus 
far, replies have been received indicating that 
approximately 73,000 children will participate. 
This will be sufficient to give fairly accurate 
data upon the status of English teaching in the 
State and also to compare schools of different 
sizes with each other with respect to this teach- 
An information blank is being sent to a 
number of teachers in order to obtain more 
accurate information concerning the teaching 


ing. 


practices. 

It is expected that the results from this sur- 
vey will be tabulated during the summer and 
that a report of the results will be available 
during the early part of the next school year. 
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District Superintendent 
in New York Dies Suddenly 


Margaret O'Connell, district superintendent 
of schools in New York City, died suddenly on 
March 26th. Death was caused by ptomaine 
poisoning. Miss O’Connell was a graduate of 
Hunter College and had served as teacher, prin- 
cipal and superintendent for about 25 years. 
School officials of New York City united in 
paying notable tribute to her and her service. 


THE 
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World Education Conference 
To Be Held in Edinburgh 


The second World Conference on Education 
will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, from 
July 20th to 28th. Delegates from all parts 
of the world will attend, the foreword of the 
program stating that “in Great Britain and on 
the continent interest is not confined merely to 
educational circles. Many of the men most 
prominent in the political life of Europe have 
been quick to realize the tremendous potential- 
ity for good of such a movement and have 
signified their intention to be present and 
participate.” 

Interesting tours have been arranged for 
those attending the conference and Oxford 
University and London University are offering 
courses of special interest to teachers. 

The plan of the conference is similar to the 
first gathering in San Francisco in the summer 
of 1923. Further details may be obtained from 
Augustus O. Thomas, president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, and State 
Commissioner of Education, Augusta, Me., or 
from Charles E. Williams, secretary, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Assistant Commissioner George M. Wiley is 
planning to attend the conference. 


Work and Study System 
Is Declared Successful 


The cooperative system whereby pupils of the 
Haaren High School in New York City alter- 
nate weekly between school and regular busi- 
ness positions is reported to be highly success- 
ful, as shown by the data regarding the 110 
pupils recently graduated from the school. 

At their own request, the members of the 
graduating class did not go out to work until 
their last year of school. During the year 
from February 1924 to February 1925, the 
pupils not only completed their requirements 
for graduation with Regents examinations in 
the subjects required, but also earned a total 
of $20,819.96, the salaries ranging from $10 to 
$18 weekly. 

The pupils were employed by fifty firms and 
practically all the pupils were retained at their 
work after graduation. 
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Miss Nicol Declared Ineligible as Superintendent 


In a decision recently given by Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves, the action of the board of 
education of New York City in appointing 
Lucille Nicol to the office of district superin- 
tendent was set aside and declared of no effect. 
The Commissioner directed the New York City 
board of education to terminate the employ- 
ment of Miss Nicol immediately. The decision 
was in the appeal brought by Ira S. Wile from 
the action of the board of education in appoint- 
ing Miss Nicol and has aroused widespread 
interest. 

Miss Nicol was appointed district superin- 
tendent on November 23, 1923. After recom- 
mending her appointment, the board of super- 
intendents asked the Commissioner to pass upon 
her qualifications for the position, about which 
a question had arisen. Acting upon this re- 
quest, the Commissioner ruled on December 26, 
1923, that Miss Nicol, not being. a college 
graduate and not being the holder of a super- 
intendent’s certificate issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, did not possess the quali- 
fications prescribed by section 869 of the Edu- 
cation Law, and was therefore not eligible to 
the position. Notwithstanding this opinion, the 
board of education failed to reconsider its action 
in appointing Miss Nicol. 

After the appointment was made, Doctor 
Wile, a resident and taxpayer of the city of 
New York, brought an appeal to the Commis- 
sioner of Education from the action of the 
board, the appeal being filed on February 6, 
1924. Through counsel, Miss Nicol applied to 
the Supreme Court for an order of prohibition 
to restrain the Commissioner from entertaining 
the appeal and deciding the question raised 
therein. The Supreme Court denied the ap- 
plication for an order of prohibition and this 
decision was affirmed by the Appellate Division. 
A motion for leave to appeal was made to the 
Appellate Division and subsequently to the 
Court of Appeals, this motion being denied by 
both courts. The Commissioner was then left 
free to determine the various questions raised 
upon the appeal. 

Considering the question of the eligibility of 
Miss Nicol, the Commissioner ruled that sec- 
tion 869 of the Education Law supersedes the 
by-law of the New York City board of educa- 
tion, which provides that a person who holds a 
principal’s certificate in New York City and 


has had 10 years in teaching or supervision, is 
eligible for the position of district superin- 
tendent. It was Miss Nicol’s contention that 
this by-law is still in force and that therefore 
she was qualified for the position. 

Concluding, the Commissioner stated: 

Miss Nicol did not possess the qualifications 
prescribed by section 869 of the Education Law 
when she was appointed to the position of dis- 
trict superintendent. In the absence of such 
qualifications she was not eligible to the posi- 
tion. The action of the board of education in 
making such appointment was contrary to the 
statute and must be set aside. 


Committee Reports Need 
of Character Education 


The need of character education in the high 
schools of New York City is stressed in a re- 
port submitted to the board of education by the 
committee on character education which for the 
past year has been making a survey of the 
moral conditions in the New York City high 
schools. A summary of the recommendations 
in the report includes the following: 

1 The formulation and adoption by students 
of ethical codes and their use as the sanction 
of school collective opinion for standards of 
right. 

2 The use of section and general assemblies 
for instructional and inspirational work in char- 
acter education. 

3 The training of students in responsibility 
for standards of conduct, manners and taste, 
through student organizations. 

4 The use of citizenship or character ratings 
on the permanent records and on the reports to 
parents. 

5 Discipline based on sympathetic under- 
standing, with attempt to change student’s at- 
titude. Services of psychologists for better 
understanding of abnormal pupils. 

6 Sympathetic cooperation with the home 
and with welfare agencies. 

7 Revision of wording on diplomas to include 
both character and scholarship qualifications. 

8 Emphasis on demands of colleges and busi- 
ness firms for credentials of good character. 

9 That the position of dean be established in 
high schools, for direction of character educa- 


tion. 
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Dr Willard D. Johnson To Retire on May 15th 




















Dr Willard D. Johnson 


Dr Willard D. Johnson, Supervisor of Train- 
ing Classes for the State Department of Edu- 
cation, will retire on May 15th after nearly 
50 years in public school work in this State. 
His resignation is deeply regretted by his col- 
leagues in the Department which he has served 
for 21 years and by school officials throughout 
the State who loved and respected him and 
drew inspiration from him as he performed his 
supervisory duties. 

Widespread appreciation of his long and 
efficient service was attested to by the tribute 
paid the veteran schoolman at the December 
mecting of the Associated Academic Principals. 
His present and former associates in the De 
partment tendered him a_ farewell party on 
April 30th when a book of friendly messages 
testifying to the affection and esteem with 
which he is held was presented to him. Tributes 
were paid him in addresses by Assistant Com- 
missioner George M. Wiley and Dr Avery W. 
Skinner, Director of the Examinations and 
Inspections Division of the Department. 

Willard D. Johnson began teaching on May 
1, 1876 at Schuyler Lake, Otsego county. After 


1 year of teaching, he entered the Albany 
Normal School, which later became the New 
York State College for Teachers, working his 
way through school by teaching 2 terms at 
the Schuyler Lake School. In 1882 he became 
principal of the Morris High School, remain- 
ing there until 1894 when he became principal 
of the Cooperstown High School. He remained 
at Cooperstown until January 1, 1904 

On that date Doctor Johnson was appointed 
an inspector of schools for the Department, 
? 


making general inspections for 2 years and then 


having supervision of the instruction of mathe- 
In 1911 he was 
appointed to supervise the training classes of 
the State. 


matics in secondary schools. 


In connection with this work, Doctor John- 


son states: 


When I took charge of these classes, the 
requirements for admission to them were a pre- 
liminary certificate and 27 academic counts. 
The requirements were soon raised to 36 aca 
demic counts and then to 54 counts. In 1924 
the requirements were raised to an approved 
four-year high school course, including Amer- 
ican history, drawing, music and physical train- 
ing. The course is 1 year and includes arith- 
metic, drawing, psychology, reading, spelling 
and writing, language, composition and gram- 
mar, rural school management, observation and 
practice teaching, methods in United States 
history and civics, rural sociology, geography, 
a literary course, hygiene, nature study and 
elementary agriculture, and homemaking. 

The school having a class must employ a 
teacher who is either a college graduate or a 
normal school graduate of this State and must 
pay her not less than $1500. The average 
salary now paid these teachers is much above 
this maximum. One teacher is receiving $2100. 
The efficiency of the teachers is improving. 
Many of these teachers are taking summer 
courses in pedagogy in normal schools or col- 
leges or are traveling. 

The training class course is being articulated 
with the normal school course. Graduates of 
the training classes may teach in rural schools 
for 3 years. After teaching 1 year, they may 
be admitted to the second year of any normal 
school in the State and in 2 years, if successful 
in their work, may receive a normal school 
diploma. aT. 

At present there are seventy-one training 
classes in the State with a total registration ot 
830 students of whom sixty-eight are young 
men. The classes are increasing in numbers 
and efficiency and are important factors in the 
upbuilding of our rural schools. 
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While principal of the Cooperstown High 
School, Doctor Johnson published History of 
Education, School Law and Civics, and Meth- 
ods in Reading and Drawing, these books being 
written for training class work. Last summer 
the State College for Teachers gave him the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy 

In a tribute to his service which appeared 
in New York State Education, Dr Avery W. 
Skinner, said in part: 


Himself a product of the rural school, he 
has a deep sympathy for the needs of these 
schools and he has in addition been especially 
fitted to guide and advise the teachers of such 
schools. His unusual power to analyze educa- 
tional problems, his sound judgment and com- 
mon sense in solving these problems have been 
of marked service not only to the Department 
but to the school men and women and to the 
schools he has visited. The renaissance of 
teachers training classes which has come about 
through the last 2 or 3 years is largely due to 
him, guided by the active interest of Doctor 
Wiley in the strengthening of teacher-training 
institutions. 

Vigorous in mind and body, eager and ener- 
getic in spirit, sympathetic in his contact with 
the schools, he has traveled the long highway 
of life resolutely and has been one of the most 
valuable servants of the State in its contacts 
with its educational interests. 

It is with a feeling of personal as well as 
of professional regret that we consent to his 
retirement. It is, however, with the hope that 
he may be spared for many years to do the 
things which the exacting duties of his present 
position have prevented. No man has been 
more faithful in the performance of duty, no 
man has been more unsparing of self in his 
service to the State. We shall hope in the 
coming days he will have comfort and refresh- 
ment in some of the pleasant avocations of life. 

—- 
Railroads Wage Campaign 
against Crossing Accidents 

The campaign for the prevention of highway 
crossing accidents which has been conducted for 
the past 3 years by the American Railway As- 
sociation will be continued this year during the 
months of June, July and August. It aims to 
reduce to a minimum the accidents which are 
in most cases needless and can be avoided al- 


most completely by the understanding of what 
constitutes, and the exercise of, reasonable care 

About May Ist the railroads will have for 
distribution posters, post cards, correspondence 
stickers and booklets encouraging the use of a 
high degree of care by pedestrians, automobil- 
ists and all users of railroad highway crossings. 
These may be obtained without charge from 


the local railroads. 
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Pamphlet on Insects 
Issued by Department 


The Department has just published a pam- 
phlet entitled School Guide to Insects and 
Books about Insects written by Dr E. P. Felt, 
State Entomologist on the New York State 
Museum staff. It is believed that this pam 
phlet will be helpful to teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades in connection with nature study 
work and also to high school teachers of 
biolegy. 

The publication points out that there is a 
great abundance of insect life available for 
study and that the problem for the teacher is to 
locate and identify the insects which can be 
best used to advantage in the classroom. It 
also states 

‘here are sO many insects and so little is 
known generally concerning them that teachers 
have considerable hesitancy in attempting to do 
anything with this interesting and really at- 
tractive group. The object of this pamphlet 
is to point out the best sources of material for 
classroom work and give references to some 
of the most serviceable publications and thus 
answer numerous questions which recur an- 
nually. 


J. E. Warren Resigns 
as Gloversville Superintendent 


Julius E. Warren has tendered his resignation 
as superintendent of schools in Gloversville 
which position he has held for the past 4 years 
He has accepted the position of assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Springfield, Mass 

The resignation, which is effective September 
1, 1925, was accepted with regret by the board 
of education after efforts to influence Super 
intendent Warren to remain in Gloversvill 
proved ineffectual. His service to the Glovers- 
ville schools and the community is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Superintendent Warren was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1910 
with the Western Electric Company in Chicago 
Before 


\fter 2 years 


he began teaching at Rutland, Mass 
going to Gloversville he taught at Schenectady, 
Brattleboro, Vt., and Brocton, Mass. In 1921 
he became principal of the Gloversville High 
Sch ol and in 1922 he succeeded James A Estee 
who retired as superintendent of the Glovers 
ville schools 
— 

Columbia University is engaged in a building 

program that involves $16,000,000 and accom- 


modations for thousands of students. 
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New Laws Seek To Improve Rural Schools 


Much interest has centered in the four bills 
aimed to improve rural school conditions in the 
State. These bills were passed by both houses 
of the Legislature and upon the approval of 
the Governor became chapters 152, 673, 674 
and 675 of the Laws of 1924. 

Chapter 152 increases the state aid for train- 
Chapter 673 provides additional 
aid to central rural school districts. Chapter 
674 grants financial aid to enlarged districts. 
Chapter 675 provides additional aid to all 
schools, both city and rural, and appropriates 
$9,000,000 for this state aid. 

These measures are briefly summarized in 
the explanation of educational legislation ap- 
Further com- 


ing classes. 


pearing elsewhere in this issue. 
ment is presented here in order to make clear 
all the provisions of chapter 675. 

This bill becomes effective July 1, 1926 and 
therefore the first aid under its provisions will 
be available during the school year 1926-27. 
The increase in aid is based on the number of 
teachers employed and ranges from $50 for 
each teacher in New York City to several hun- 
dred dollars for each teacher in some of the 
weaker rural school districts. 

It increases what is known as the additional 
quota for one-teacher districts from $200 to 
$250. Besides, it increases the special aid to 
districts having valuations of less than $60,000, 
as follows: In districts having assessed valua- 
tions of $20,000 or less it increases from $3 a 
thousand to $6 a thousand the amount of state 
aid for each entire $1000 that the assessed 
valuation is less than $100,000. In the same 
way it increases the state aid from $3 a thou- 
sand to $5 a thousand for districts having as- 
sessed valuations of $40,000 or less, but ex- 
ceeding $20,000. In districts having assessed 
valuations of $60,000 or less, but exceeding 
$40,000, the increase is from $3 to $4 a 
thousand. 

Each other school district employing more 
than one teacher will receive for each teacher 
$150 more than it now receives. Union free 


school districts maintaining academic depart- 
ments will receive in quotas $150 for each 
teacher in additional state aid. 

Provision is made for apportionments to be 
known as equalization quotas to all city, vil- 
lage and union free school districts maintaining 
academic departments. 


Such apportionments 


are also made to all districts which employ five 
or more elementary school teachers. These 
quotas are based on the number of high school 
and elementary school teachers and the equalized 
valuation of taxable property. The purpose 
is to give additional aid to districts which are 
burdened with excessive tax rates. The De- 
partment will at an early date send out com- 
plete information as to the method of making 
this distribution. 


——O—— 


Board of Regents Names 
C. P. A. Board Members 


At the meeting on April 25th the Board of 
Regents accepted the resignations of Charles S. 
McCulloh and Ferdinand Lafrentz from the 
State Board of Certified Public Accountant Ex- 
The following appointments to this 


aminers. 
board were made: 
James F. Farrell, of Boyce, Hughes and 


Farrell, 110 William street, New York City, 
was appointed to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr Lafrentz, or until July 31, 1925; and for a 
further term of 3 years from August 1, 1925. 

Simon Loeb, of Loeb and Troper, 303 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, was appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr 
McCulloh, the appointment being effective at 
once and to terminate July 31, 1927. 

Henry E. Mendes, of Touche, Niven & Co., 
80 Maiden lane, New York City, was appointed 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Jarvis 
Mason, the appointment being effective at once 
and terminating July 31, 1926. 


—o——— 


Dr Henry F. Mace Named 
Assistant Medical Inspector 


Dr Henry F. Mace of Walton has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Medical Inspector for Rural 
Schools to succeed Dr Willard T. Rivenburg 
who has resigned. Doctor Mace is a graduate 
of the Jefferson Medical College and has also 
taken work in the New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital. He has had courses in physical edu- 
cation at the summer session of Harvard Uni- 
versity and comes to the Department with 14 
years of experience in school medical inspection. 
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Patrick H. McQuade 


Principal McQuade Serves 
Albany Schools 60 Years 


On May 12th, Patrick H. McQuade, principal 
of School 21, Albany, will have completed 60 
years as a member of the teaching staff of the 
Albany public schools. A _ testimonial dinner 
in honor of the man and his service is planned 
by the teachers of Albany. 

Mr McQuade was born in Albany on August 
29, 1844. He was graduated from the Albany 
Academy in 1862 and on May 12, 1865, he was 
appointed principal of School 1, Albany. In 
September 1877 he was transferred to School 13 
and in September 1886 he was transferred to 
School 21. In 1900 he organized the evening 
high school in Albany and was principal for 
11 years. 

The New York State College for Teachers 
conferred on him the honorary degree of master 
of arts last June. 

a 

Taxpayers of District 2, town of Elmira, 
known as West Elmira, have authorized the 
erection of an addition to the school building at 
a cost not to exceed $70,000. 
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Immigrant Education Exhibit 
Assembled in New York City 


An immigrant education exhibit has been 
assembled under the joint auspices of the State 
Department of Education, the New York City 
School Department and the Council on Immi 
grant Education of New York City, and is to 
be open for inspection every afternoon from 
4 to 6 p. m., except Wednesdays and Fridays, 
during the month of May at the 58th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library, 121 
East 58th 
ranged through the chairman or vice chairman. 

Much time and earnest effort have been spent 


in crystallizing in graphic form whatever ex- 


street Special visits may be ar- 


perience has proved most successful in adult 
immigrant education. 

It is hoped that each visitor may find some- 
thing of help and interest. All the committec 
members will welcome suggestions for the im 
provement of the exhibit as the intention is t 
have such material permanently at the service 
of teachers, with changes and additions as con- 
ditions demand. 

Edward R. Maguire of Junior High School 
61, is chairman of the committee arranging 
the exhibit. 

Caroline A. Whipple of the State Depart 
ment of Education is vice chairman 


Summer Courses Offered 
in Immigrant Education 


Summer courses for teachers in immigrant 
education will be offered at the following places 
this year: Albany, New York City, 
Oswego, Rochester, Syracuse and Plattsburg 
Information regarding the courses may be ob- 
tained from W. C. Smith, Chief, Americaniza- 


tion Bureau, State Department of Education 


3uffalo, 





Construction of the new high school in Fort 
Edward is progressing so satisfactorily, it is 
reported, that it will be dedicated at commence- 
ment time in The building is being 
erected at a cost of $240,000 on a site of 6 
Franklin Barber is principal of the 
school. Three additional 
members of the faculty at the beginning of the 


June. 


acres. 


teachers will be 


next school year. 





The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuarves F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
»¢ mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 


MAY 1, 1925 


Qualifications of School Nurses 


For approval as school nurse under the pro- 
visions of section 57l-a of the Education Law 
for the school year beginning September 1925 
and thereafter the following qualifications have 
been set up: 

1 Graduation from an approved four-year 
high school course or its equivalent. 

2 Graduation from a training school for 
nurses registered by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity. 

3 Certification as a registered nurse in New 
York State. 

4 Completion of at least 6 semester hours in 
approved professional courses in health educa- 
tion. 

Limited licenses may be issued for a period 
of 3 years. During this period school nurses 
who otherwise qualify but who have had not 
more than 6 semester hours of professional 
work in health education must complete addi- 
tional approved courses to the extent of 1 sum- 
mer’s work of not less than 6 semester hours. 
At the end of this limited period, on proper 
evidence of the completion of required pro- 
fessional work and at least 2 years’ successful 
experience as school nurse, the limited certifi- 
cate may be made permanent. 

In this connection it should be noted that the 
term “health teacher” no longer applies to a 


school nurse. In order to qualify as a health 


teacher one must complete the professional re- 
quirements in general teacher-training courses 
covering a minimum training period of 3 years 
during which special emphasis is given to the 
field of health and hygiene. 
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New Arithmetic Syllabus 


The Department has just published a new 
syllabus in arithmetic for elementary schools 
This syllabus is the result of extended study 
by the committee of which Dr H. DeW. 
DeGroat, principal of the Cortland State Nor- 
mal School, was chairman, the other members 
being Frances Killen, supervisor of elementary 
grades, Dunkirk, and Ina D. Porter, classroom 
teacher, Schenectady. The committee was 
greatly assisted by the suggestions of superin- 
tendents and supervisors throughout the State 

The syllabus makes a clear distinction be- 
tween aims of the work during the first 6 years 
of the school program and in the upper grades 
The order of the work and the arrangement of 
material is suggestive and largely optional sinc 
local school units will wish to make such use 
of the new outline as will best help them in 
meeting local needs. 

Copies of the syllabus have been sent to 
superintendents in order that they may have 
opportunity to examine the material and to 
organize the work, wherever such organization 
may be necessary, well in advance of the open- 
ing of schools in September 1925 Because 
only a limited edition has been printed for this 
purpose and because it is wished to avoid any 
interruption of the work now under way, copies 
are not now available for distribution to 
teachers. It is planned to have copies available 
later for distribution through the  superin- 
tendents to the teachers so that the syllabus 
may be used at the beginning of the next school 


year. 


To Preserve Children 
Take one large, grassy field, one-half dozen 
children, two or three small dogs, a pinch of 
brook and some pebbles. Mix the children and 
dogs well together and put them in the field, 


stirring constantly. Pour the brook over the 


pebbles. Sprinkle the field with flowers. 
Spread over all a deep blue sky, and bake in 
the hot sun. When brown, remove and set 
away to cool in a bath tub. — Exchange 


——o0 — 


Assistant Commissioner George M. Wiley 
was the principal speaker at the dedication 
exercises of the new school in Eggertsville on 


April 17th. 
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Commissioner To Speak 
at Western Universities 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves will deliver 
the commencement address on June 10th at the 
University of Wyoming at Laramie, where 29 
years ago he was president of the university 
Doctor Graves was the third president of the 
University of Wyoming, going there from 
Tufts College in 1896 \t the time of accept- 
ing the presidency of the institution, Doctor 
Graves was the youngest university president 
in America 
In a statement in the April Ist issue of the 
Laramie Republican-Boomerang, it is recalled 
that Doctor Graves was the first of the uni- 
versity presidents to spend any considerable 


time in visiting the high schools of the state 


At the time Doctor Graves was in Wyoming, 
lack of railroads made it necessary that much 
of his visiting of Wyoming high schools had 
to be made on horseback or by wagon. 


Commissioner Graves will deliver the bac- 
calaureate address at the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle on June 14th. He was presi- 
dent of that university from 1898 to 1903. On 
June 16th he will speak at the opening of the 
summer session of Normal College, Bellingham, 
Wash. From June 22d to August Ist Doctor 
Graves will lecture at the summer session of 
the University of California, and on August 3d 
he will lecture at the University of Colorado. 

The Commissioner delivered two addresses at 
St Lawrence University on April 7th, speaking 
in the university chapel on “ The Great Prob- 
lems of Life,” and at the commencement exer- 
cises of the State School of Agriculture on 
“ The Responsibility for Training and Success.’ 
On April 9th he gave the commencement ad- 
dress at the Institute of Applied Agriculture at 
Farmingdale, his subject being “ What Consti- 
tutes Character?” 

-—-—0- 

\ book entitled Bob Graham at Sea, writ- 
ten by Captain Felix Riesenberg, formerly in 
charge of the State Schoolship Newport, has 
been dedicated to the late Regent Herbert L. 
Bridgman, whose death occurred last Septem- 
ber on the schoolship. 


ubensiilinnmans 
A new school building costing $200,000 will 


be built in Spencerport as the result of a 
favorable vote of taxpayers. 
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Supervisory Activities 
of Superintendents Reported 


A summary of the semiannual reports of 
district superintendents of schools has been 
made by Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the Rural 
Education Bureau of the Department. It shows 
the following facts for the period from Sep 
tember 1, 1924 to February 1, 1925: 

Average number of schools in each super- 
visory district visited once only....... 13+ 
\verage number of schools in each super- 

visory district visited twice..... . 
\verage number of schools in each super- 

visory district visited three times..... 84 
\verage number of schools in each super- 

visory district visited more than three 


GEE cceusweeesisncoses ‘ sweees . / 


Average number of visits in each super 
visory district made to all schools . 103-4 
There were 110 schools not visited by district 
superintendents, these being in thirty-two super- 
Mr Snyder states that there 
are many evidences that district superintendents 


visory districts. 


are supervising rather than merely inspecting 
their schools. He points out that when the 
school visit is carried out with tact, when it has 
a definite aim, is for a specific purpose and is 
of sufficient duration, the superintendent is more 
than a visitor; he is a helper. 


Teachers for Many Years 
Will Retire in June 


\ number of teachers with long terms of 
service in the public schools of the State will 
retire at the end of the present school year 
Among these are the following: Margaret 
McCarthy, a teacher for 44 years in the 
Academy Street School of Watertown, and for 
2 years prior a rural school teacher; Margaret 
Ryan, for 37 years a teacher in the Pough- 
keepsie schools; Mrs J. C. Lee, for 35 years a 


teacher, during the past year being at Ardonia; 


and three Dunkirk teachers: Belle Thompson, 
who has taught since 1882; Lucy Zizell, who 
has taught since 1883; Kate C. Foley, who has 


taught since 1884. 


—_——O——— 


An appropriation of $175,000 for the erection 
of an addition to the Monroe High School has 
been approved by the taxpayers 
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Educational Legislation of 1925 


Governor Smith has completed his task of 
signing or vetoing the large number of bills 
passed by the recent Legislature and left with 
him as thirty-day bills. Among the bills of 
educational interest that have been signed by 
the Governor are the following arranged in 
order of chapter number: 

Chapter 43 amends article 40 of the Educa- 
tion Law by inserting at the end thereof a new 
section to be known as section 1039-b. It re- 
lates to the designation of the School of Home 
Economics in the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, as the New 
York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, and provides for its ad- 
ministration. 

Chapter 86 amends subdivision 4 of section 
254 of the Education Law. It gives the board 
of education of every union free school district 
whose limits do not correspond with those of 
an incorporated village, authority to fix the 
compensation of the school tax collector, which 
shall be in lieu of all fees or other charges to 
which a school district tax collector may be 
entitled under the present provision of the law. 
In case a board of education does fix such 
compensation in lieu of fees, then thereafter all 
fees or other charges collected by such col- 
lector upon school taxes shall belong to the 
district and shall be paid into the school district 
funds. 

Chapter 102 amends sections 467 and 480 of 
the Education Law in such a way as to permit 
a school district to issue bonds for the purpose 
of paying any judgment that may have been 
obtained in the courts against such district. 

Chapter 152 amends section 502 of the Edu- 
cation Law by increasing the amount appor- 
tioned to a school district on account of main- 
tenance of a training class, from $1200 to 
$2000 a year. The amendment provides that 
the teacher shall be paid at least $1800 a year 
and the remainder of the $2000 apportioned on 
account of a training class may apply to the 
cost of maintenance. 

Chapter 219 makes an appropriation of $25,000 
for the supervision and inspection of summer 
and evening high schools and for holding Re- 
gents examinations therein. 


Chapter 227 amends the Children’s Court Act, 
State Charities Law and the Education Law in 
relation to physically handicapped persons. It 
adds subdivision 20 to section 275 of the Educa- 
tion Law and provides that trustees shall have 
power to provide for physically handicapped 
children, transportation, home teaching, special 
classes or special schools, etc., tuition in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, and, on recom- 
mendation of the State Department of Health, 
surgical, medical or therapeutic treatment, 
hospital care, crutches, braces and other ap- 
pliances. It also adds subdivision 23 to section 
310 and subdivision 11 to section 868 of the 
Education Law authorizing boards of educa- 
tion in union free school districts and cities 
to make the same provisions foi physically 
handicapped children. The law also sets up a 
plan for securing the names and addresses of 
such physically handicapped children. It takes 
effect July 1, 1925. 

Chapter 319 amends subdivision 1 of section 
289 of the Highway Law by providing that a 
license to operate a motor vehicle may be 
issued to minors who have arrived at the age 
of 16 years and who have not yet reached the 
age of 18 years. This amendment is intended 
to accommodate such minors who desire to 
drive motor vehicles in traveling to and from 
school or in the ordinary and usual pursuit of 
the business of the parent or guardian of the 
licensee. The commissioner of motor vehicles 
shall prescribe the form of application and the 
rules and regulations under which such license 
shall be issued. 

Chapter 431 amends section 414 of the Edu- 
cation Law relating to equalization of school 
taxes within joint districts. It provides that 
in a joint district not within the jurisdiction of 
a district superintendent of schools, and in a 
city school district which comprises the whole 
or a part of the territory of a city and the 
whole or a part of the territory of one or 
more towns, the duties which would otherwise 
be performed by the district superintendent of 
schools under this section shall be performed 
by the board of education of such district. 

Chapter 455 amends section 150 of the Edu- 
cation Law and provides that the Commissioner 
of Education in cooperation with the superin- 
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tendent of state prisons and the wardens shall 
formulate courses of study and the syllabuses, 
visit classes and supervise the instruction given 
in prisons. It also provides that no person 
not now employed as a teacher in a state prison 
shall be so engaged unless he has received a 
valid certificate issued by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Chapter 498 authorizes the commissioners of 
the land office to sell certain lands belonging 
to the State in the city of Cortland now held 
for use of the Cortland State Normal School. 


Chapter 503 amends the county law in rela- 
tion to public health nurses. It authorizes the 
board of supervisors in any county, except a 
county constituting a general health district, 
to employ and provide for the expenses of such 
number of public health nurses as it may deem 
proper. The nurses are to work under the 
direction of a committee appointed by the 
board of supervisors. The committee must 
consist of at least two physicians, members of 
the county medical society, and may include an 
equal number of members of the board of 
supervisors and one or more persons representa- 
tive of organizations actively interested in pub- 
lic health nursing in the county. The com- 
missioner of health is given supervision of the 
work of such nurses. The bill also permits, 
under certain conditions, such nurses to be em- 
pleyed as school nurses in schools within the 
county. 

Chapter 610 amends section 214 of the Edu- 
cation Law relating to inspectors of election at 
school elections in certain cities, by providing 
that their compensation shall be fixed by the 
board of education and shall not exceed $10 a 
day. 

Chapter 661 amends subdivision 5 of section 
480 of the Education Law by extending the 
period for which bonds may be issued in a 
common school district from 20 to 30 years. 


Chapter 662 amends section 695 of the Edu- 
cation Law by eliminating the present require- 
ment that physical education must be taught 
for an average of at least 20 minutes in each 
school day. This amendment has no effect 
upon the physical education requirements estab- 
lished by the Regents and now in force. 

Chapter 663 amends section 815 of the Edu- 
cation Law. It authorizes the local board of 
managers of the Oswego State Normal School 
to lease a portion of the site of such school to 





an association of the alumni of such school for 
the erection of a dormitory thereof. 

Chapter 664 amends subdivisions 187 and 
189-k of the central high school law by mak- 
ing it permissive to form such a central high 
school district out of territory lying in adjoin- 
ing supervisory districts and further provides 
that in case such a central high school district 
is established there shall continue to be appor- 
tioned to such central high school district 
amounts allowed for tuition of nonresident aca- 
demic high school pupils from districts included 
in such central high school districts and not 
maintaining an academic department at the time 
of the establishment of the central high school 
district. 

Chapter 665 amends section 570 of the 
Education Law to the effect that medical 
inspection shall be provided for all pupils at- 
tending the public schools of this State except 
in cities which were cities of the first class on 
the first day of August 1913. The practical 
effect of this amendment is to continue the 
school medical inspection in the city of Syra- 
cuse under the direction of the board of educa- 
tion of such city as heretofore. 

Chapter 666 amends section 51 of the Educa- 
tion Law by providing in effect that the Regents 
shall have power to indorse a_ professional 
license issued by a legally constituted board 
of examiners in any other country upon satis- 
factory evidence that certain requirements have 
been met. 

Chapter 667 amends section 835 of the Edu- 
cation Law by making industrial teachers’ 
scholarships available to women as well as men. 

Chapter 673 amends sections 183 and 185 of 
the Education Law in relation to establishment 
of certain rural schools and the apportionment 
of public moneys for their support. It pro- 
vides that whenever such a district is estab- 
lished the district shall be entitled to receive 
additional public school moneys including a 
transportation quota equivalent to one-half the 
sum expended for the transportation of pupils 
and a building quota equivalent to one-quarter 
of the sum actually expended for the erection, 
enlargement or remodeling of a school building. 

Chapter 674 amends section 134 of the Edu- 
cation Law relating to financial aid for en- 
larged school districts. It provides that there 


shall be apportioned to each district created by 
the consolidation of districts pursuant to sec- 





tions 128, 129 and 132 of the Education Law, 
and to each union free school district, a new 
quota to be known as a transportation quota 
equivalent to one-half of the sum paid for 
transportation of pupils. Such quota shall be 
apportioned only where districts have voted to 
provide transportation, or where the Commis 
sioner of Education shall direct that such 
No quota shall be 


given in case of inadequate transportation as 


transportation be furnished. 


determined by the Commissioner of Education 

Chapter 675 amends section 491-a of the Edu- 
cation Law relating to the apportionment of 
school moneys appropriated for the support of 
common schools It increases the quotas ap- 
portioned to city, village, union free and com- 
mon school districts The law also adds a 
new section to be known as 491-), which pro- 
vides for additional apportionments to city, 
union free or other districts maintaining a high 
school or academic department, approved by the 
State Department of Education, upon the basis 
of the number of teachers, the actual valuation 
of taxable property in the district and the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance. It is estimated 
that the increased appropriation for the support 
of common schools will amount to approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. It takes effect July 1, 1926 

Chapter 685 amends section 817 of the Edu- 
cation Law relating to schedule of salaries of 
teachers in the State College for Teachers and 
the state normal schools. Under the provi- 
sions of this law there is a general increase in 
salaries of the teaching staff in these institu- 
tions. It also provides that with the approval 
of the Commissioner of Education and prin 
cipal, a teacher in these institutions may be 
)f absence for travel and study, 


granted a leave « 
at the rate of half 


not to exceed 1 year in 7, 
pay, providing such teacher agrees to remain 
in the service of the State not less than 2 years 
immediately following the expiration of such 
leave. It takes effect July 1, 1926. 

Chapter 686 adds a new section to chapter 26 
of the Laws of 1909 known as the general city 
law. The new section is designated as 16-b. 
it provides that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, general or special, computa- 
tions of pensions in teachers’ retirement funds 
shall be based on the average annual salary for 
the last 5 years immediately preceding the date 
of retirement, or the average annual compensa- 


tion earnable by a teacher during any 10 con- 


secutive years of service. 
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Courses in Measurements 
Planned at State College 


Members of the staff of the Educational 
Measurements Bureau of the Department will 
offer courses this summer at the State College 
for Teachers. The courses will be conducted 
by Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief, and Dr Jacob 
S. Orleans, Research Associate. 

The work which the Bureau does in the 
schools of the State places it in a peculiarly 
advantageous position in meeting the needs of 
school people and in suggesting problems in 
need of research study. 

The course in educational measurements will 
be taught by Doctor Orleans. This course will 
include a study of selected standarized tests, 
their administration and their uses in measur- 
ing pupil achievement and pupil progress and 
in grouping pupils for purposes of instruction. 
Attention will also be given to the use of tests 
for purposes of diagnosing individual difficulties. 
In so far as possible the course will be adapted 
to the individual needs of the members. It is 
advised that a course in statistics either precede 
or be taken simultaneously with this course. 
The aim of the course is to introduce the field 
of education measurements to those who have 
not had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the movement. 

The seminar will be conducted jointly by 
Doctor Coxe and Doctor Orleans. It is in- 
tended for two types of students: those who 
are writing their master’s theses and those who 
have research problems and wish assistance in 
working them out The meetings of this 
seminar will be informal. During the early 
part of the course the discussions will pertain 
to formulation of plans for studies. During 
the later part of the course there will be re- 
ports on readings and, if possible, preliminary 
reports on investigations. 

The Bureau has a number of projects suita- 
ble for minor researches which it will be glad 


to suggest to those wishing help. The in-* 


structors will also be glad to assist members 
who have their own problems. 

A certain amount of opportunity will be 
given members of both of the above courses 
to do some work in the Educational Measure- 


ments Bureau, if they so desire. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Mohawk District Liberty Pole 


The Mohawk district as known in 1775 was 
a part of Tryon county, bounded “on the 
West by a North and South Line drawn from 
the Kill commonly called Anthony’s Nose con- 
tinued to the North and South Bounds of this 
Colony,” and contained Caughnawaga, which 
was on the site of the present village of Fonda 
This district was in the territory over which 
Sir William Johnson had exercised control for 
a long period, and something of his influence 
descended to his son, Sir John Johnson, and his 
sons-in-law, Guy Johnson and Daniel Claus 
Guy Johnson had succeeded to the Indian 
superintendency held by Sir William, and was 
able to continue in a measure the rule which 
the greater man established over the action of 
the Six Nations. The younger Johnsons took 
an aristocratic view of their relation to othe 
inhabitants of the Mohawk valley, and felt that 
they had much to lose by a democratic revolu- 
tion — sentiments which gave an edge to the 
political principles inherited with their estates 
When large numi.crs of people in that region 








sect themselves to oppose the authority of parl.a- 


ment, the Johnsons engaged to correct that 
attitude with a strong hand 

It is stated that the first liberty pole on that 
frontier was raised in German Flats, near Fort 
Herkimer. The appearance of a liberty pok 
anywhere was a challenge to loyalists; and to 
this particular challenge there was a quick re- 
sponse on the part of Alexander White, the 
sheriff of Tryon county, who came up with a 
body of Johnstown militia and cut down thx 
pole So it is clear that when toward tl 
middle of May, 300 Whigs assembled at Caugh- 
nawaga near the house of John Veeder t 
erect a liberty pole, they were not in the dark 
touching the fixed purpose of their opponents 
| 


ven hoisted 


Before the defiant emblem had 
Sir John Johnson, Colonel Guy Johnson, Colonel 
Daniel Claus and Lieutenant Colonel John 
Butler, with an armed following, appeared 
Guy Johnson made himself the orator of the 
occasion, and drew a strong picture of the 


military power of the king, employing expres- 
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sions so offensive that one of the young Whigs, 
Jacob Sammons, interrupted with the terms, 
“liar” and “ villain.” 

A personal encounter ensued in which Sam- 
mons was twice knocked senseless, once by a 
loaded whip in the hand of Johnson, the second 
time by clubs wielded by men of Johnson’s 
party. The patriots were unarmed, and so the 
destined conflict of neighbor with neighbor was 
delayed until August 1777, and the quarrel 
was brought to an issue on the field of 
Oriskany. 


——(). —— 


Summer School Courses 
for Special Class Teachers 


The State Department regulations govern- 
ing approval of special classes for special state 
aid require that teachers have certain training. 
Beginning with the fall of 1926 it is expected 
that no teacher will be approved who has not 
had some special training for teaching special 
classes for subnormal children. 

Because of this requirement and because of 
the number of requests which have been made 
concerning summer school courses which will 
be acceptable to the Department, the following 
courses are announced here. It is hoped that 
this will make it easier for the teachers to 
decide upon the school they should attend this 
coming summer. 

The courses which are specifically listed are 
those which the Department will approve under 
its regulations for special training. In all of 
the institutions other courses are offered which 
the teacher will find profitable and which in 
many cases closely relate to the problem of the 
special class. It is also probable that other 
institutions than those mentioned are offering 
work which will be acceptable. Some schools 
have not been mentioned because they are at 
such distance that few if any teachers from 
New York State would attend. If schools 
are being considered which are not mentioned 
below it will be advisable to write to the Super- 
visor of Special Classes for advice. 

The Oswego State Normal School plans to 
give the following courses: fundamentals of 
mental deficiency (first year) ; advanced course 
in the same (second year) ; woodworking; ob- 
servation and practice, with children in daily 
attendance; special class organization and ad- 
ministration; project work adapted to special 
classes. 

The following courses will be given in the 
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school at Geneseo State Normal 
School: psychology of exceptional children; 
education of exceptional children — methods, 
organization and management; observation and 
teaching of exceptional children; industrial 
arts. Other related courses not primarily for 
special class teachers are: educational meas- 
urements, educational psychology and principles 
of education. 

The following courses will be given in the 
summer school at Teachers College, Columbia 
University: methods of teaching in special 
classes, psychology and treatment of excep- 
tional children, demonstration classes for ex- 
ceptional children, the measurement of intelli- 
gence, an introductory course in mental tests 
and industrial arts for exceptional children, de- 
fectives and delinquents. 

The following courses will be given by Syra- 
cuse University and Syracuse State School: 
industrial arts and methods (to be given at the 
Syracuse State School); abnormal psychology 
(te be given by Syracuse University). Other 
courses may be taken at Syracuse University 
which are of interest to special class teachers 
but can not be counted on the state require- 
ments. 

New York University offers a course in 
mental and social hygiene which can be counted 
as special training for the teaching of sub- 
normal children. Other courses are offered 
which are of interest to special class teachers. 

Cornell University will offer a number of 
courses which are of general interest to special 
class teachers but none of them, with the ex- 
ception of the course in mental measurements, 
will probably be accepted by the State Depart- 
ment as meeting its requirements. 

Of the institutions outside of the State and 
within easy distance might be mentioned Vine- 
land Training School, Miami University and 
Ohio State University. Vineland has always 
been found helpful to special class teachers. 
Dr J. E. W. Wallin has organized a bureau of 
special education at Miami University, Dayton, 
Ohio. A number of courses will be given here 
including clinical psychology, practice in mental 
tests, industrial arts, speech correction, and 
practice in classes for the mentally deficient. 

Ohio State University is offering a number 
of courses in the department of psychology 
under the general direction of Doctor Doll. 
These courses include work in clinical psy- 
chology and the psychology of the mentally 
deficient child. 


summer 























Green Island School 
Named for Superintendent 


At the request of the teachers association of 
Green Island, the board of education has 
changed the name of School 1 to the James 
Heatly School. This was done as a tribute 
to the late James Heatly, whose death last 
October ended 44 years of service as superin- 
tendent of schools in Green Island. 


Qe 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


National Education Association, Indianapolis, 
June 28-July 3 
Teachers’ conferences, first and second dis- 


tricts of Nassau county, Hempstead, May 1; 
second district of Suffolk county, Bellport, 
May 1; Port Jefferson, May 4; Central Islip, 
May 8; first district of Westchester county, 
Rye, May 15; first district of Saratoga 
county, Stillwater, May 1; Round Lake, May 
4; third district of Dutchess county, Stanford- 
ville, May 8; first district of Essex county, 
Schroon Lake, May 1; first district of Jeffer- 
son county, Belleville, May 8; first district 
of Lewis county, Lowville, May 1; fourth 
district of Oneida county, Verona, May 1; 
North Bay, May 4; second district of St 
Lawrence county, Hammond, May 1; fourth 
district of Wayne county, Sodus, May 1; 
Ontario, May 4; Newark, May 8; William- 
son, May 15 or 22; Cortland county, May 2; 
third district of Saratoga county, Schuyler- 
ville, May 4; South Glens Falls, May 5; 
third district of Allegany county, Bolivar, 
May 8; Chenango county, Norwich, May 8; 
first district of Wayne county, Arcadia, May 


11; Clyde, May 15; Savannah, May 18; 
Lyons, May 22; Niagara county, Lockport, 
May 1 


—o-——_- 


By an overwhelming majority, taxpayers of 
Hempstead have authorized the issuance of 
bonds for $300,000 for the acquisition of sites 
and the construction of two elementary school 
buildings. 


——— (> 


At a special school meeting on April 14th 
the proposition of issuing bonds for $250,000 
for the rebuilding of the schoolhouse at 
Brewster destroyed by fire 2 years ago was 
approved. 
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Physical Education Heads 
Adopt Rules on Athletics 


The Federal Bureau of Education has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Problems in Physical 


Education, which consists of a report of a 


conference of state directors of physical edu- 
cation in New York City in January 1924 
Daniel Chase, Chief of the Physical Education 
Bureau of the Department, was present. The 
following resolutions in regard to athletics were 
adopted at the meeting: 


Resolved, That this group go on record as 
opposing Rugby football for elementary or 
junior high school boys. 

It favors soccer football as being a better 
game for all high school pupils. 

Resolved, That we favor the following points 
relative to athletic competition between the 
schools : 

1 We approve the in athletics 
by a majority of pupils. 


2 We would limit the length of the high 


school interscholastic season in football or 
basketball. a 
3 We would eliminate interstate or inter- 


sectional games involving long trips. 

4 We would eliminate postseason 
or intersectional athletic contests. 

Resolved, That we oppose state, interstate or 
intersectional basketball tournaments for girls; 
that we favor the extension of athletic sports 
for girls, supervised by women teachers and 
directors, of a type suited to their physiological 
and social needs, such to be of nonpersonal- 
contact type. Intraschool activities rather than 
interschool contests are favored. Every op- 
portunity should be given for the participation 
of the majority of pupils whenever proper 
physical and social safeguards have been set 
up and contests are of a noncombative type 
conducted for the safety and benefit of the 
participants. 


A conference of persons interested in courses 
in physical education in normal schools and col- 
leges will be held in Washington on May 7th 
and 8th. The New York State Department of 
Education will be represented by Mr Chase. 


interstate 


SS ee 


Frank Hankinson, principal of Public School 
14, Richmond, has been named to succeed Dr 
John Dwyer who recently retired as district 
superintendent of schools in New York City. 


_—_— 1) —= 


Lewis J. Bennett, of Buffalo, donor of the 
site for the new Bennett High School in that 
has given additional land for the erection 
of an athletic stadium for the high schools of 
Buffalo. 


city, 
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Notes from the Field 
Speakers at the luncheon of 721 alumni of ee 


Teachers of all the supervisory districts of 
State Normal School in the 


Niagara county will have a conference on May’ the New Paltz 
Ist in the Lockport High School. Among the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on March 
speakers will be Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the 7th were Assistant Commissioner George M. 
Rural Education Bureau of the Department; Wiley and Principal Lawrence H. van den 
Principal W. A. Holcomb of the Geneseo State Berg. 

Normal School; and Rev. Mr Burt of Lockport Sa a 


Masten Park High School of Buffalo has 


The board of education of New York City established a scholarship fund for its graduates 


has elected Joseph M. Sheehan. former chair- who desire to attend the University of Buffalo 


It is known as the Fosdick Fund in honor of 


Dr Frank S. Fosdick, principal of the school. 
The annual interest is given to deserving gradu- 


man of the hoard of examiners of that city, as 
associate superintendent of schools to fill the 
position made vacant by the promotion of Dr 


William J. O'Shea a year ago to the office of | ates who are chosen by a committee of faculty 


superintendent of schools. members and alumni. 
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